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THE long neglect to bring to justice the officers of the Old 
Dominion Club of Virginia for assessing government clerks is 
producing the natural result. These officers directly violated 
the Civil Service Law. After nearly a year’s delay, they were 
indicted before the grand jury; but no further steps in their 
prosecution have since been taken. This has given encourage- 
ment to party workers of the Jay Hubbell stripe. It must be 
remembered that it is possible to make assessments in such ways 
as to avoid breaking the law. It was only contempt of the law 
that made the Mahone men neglect these roundabout methods. 
The question, then, is, Will the administration allow the clerks 
to be intimidated and*black-listed, or will it put its foot down 
and stop all business of the kind? The evident unwillingness 
of the President to prosecute the breakers of the law has been 
taken as a signal that the coast is clear for a raid on the clerks. 
Accordingly, the Republican clubs among the department 
clerks have been revived; and Mr. Samuel R. Stratton, the 
president of the Union of Republican State Associations, has 
devised a scheme of $10 fees to these clubs, keeping a list of 
all the clerks who do not join. So, as he puts it, “ the unfaith- 
ful will be known,” and “ reported after election.” 





In addition to that, and as an independent move, it now 
appears that the Republican State Executive Committee of 
Ohio has, over the names of its own members, sent out the fol- 
lowing second notice to all the government employees from 
Ohio who had not previously paid, except a few with the lowest 
compensation (Italics our own) : — 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, October 23. 
Dear Sir,— Have you done your duty as a Republican and office- 
holder? \f so, your name does not appear ov our list. We are mak- 
ing the best fight we can to elect enough Congressmen from Ohio to 
save the next House to the Republicans. You are certainly inter- 
ested in this matter, and ought to be willing to bear your share of the 











burden. You ought not to expect others to do the labor and permit 
you to enjoy the emoluments. We know that you are a Republican; 
and, when we say to you confidentially that we are handicapped for 
the want of funds to pay our legitimate expenses, we believe and 
trust that you will call on Mr. William Mayse, and make a fair and 
liberal contribution, or send direct to us. It is not too late to do 
good, and your contribution may elect one more Republican. 
Respectfully, 
REPUBLICAN STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF OHIO. 


Enclosed in each letter was a return envelope addressed to 
William M. Hahn, 120 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

A correspondent called on Mr. William Mayse in Washing- 
ton, who says the employees “are dropping in every day; and 
quite a large number have made contributions.” He says the 
contributions vary from $5 to $15 apiece, as arule. The agent 
for the Indiana Republican State Committee has also issued 
two circulars to government clerks in Washington, one dated 
Aug. 15, and the other Oct. 15, 1890, calling for voters to 
go to Indiana to vote and for contributions. To show that 
these are practically assessments under fear of possible re- 
moval, it is to be noted that these circulars are not sent out 
to the clerks in the shops, banks, and insurance companies, but 
to government clerks only. They are told a “dist” is kept, 
that they ought to bear their “share of the burden.” Each is 
told of his “duty as a Republican and office-holder,” and a hint 
is given out that others may not “ermit” him to “ enjoy the 
emoluments” if he does not subscribe. It is all nonsense for 
a civil service commissioner, or any one else, to talk of the 
“liberty to contribute to one party or another.” It is the lib- 
erty a slave has,—to do his master’s bidding or take a whip- 
ping. This shameful business receives no rebuke from the 
President or heads of departments, who could assure the clerks, 
if they would, that no discrimination would be tolerated on 
account of withholding any subscription. It is all the worse, 
as the custom of making these assessments had died out at 
Washington some four years ago. 


THE third and fourth reports of the Investigating Committee 
of the National Civil Service Reform League have been pub- 
lished. They both relate to presidential postmasters ; that is, 
to those postmasters with salaries over $1,000 a year. The first 
report exposes the unwillingness of the administration to give 
any aid to the investigation, even refusing to let their files of the 
Daily Bulletin, copies of which had been issued to the press, be 
examined. It also shows up the system of pretended voluntary 
resignations. The fourth report shows how the system of re- 
movals on secret charges are still continued under President 
Harrison, notwithstanding his denunciations of that system 
from the floor of the Senate, four years ago. Both reports are 
printed in full. 
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THE cases brought by the Buffalo Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation for the enforcement of the Civil Service Law of New 
. York in Buffalo have been decided by the Court of Appeals, 
which sustains the constitutionality of the law. The unanimous 
opinion of this the highest court of the Empire State goes far 
beyond a technical discussion of the constitutional questions, and 
presents the grave evils of the “spoils system” and the benefi- 
cent results aimed at by the reform law, thus giving the reform 
the most authoritative indorsement it has ever received. The 
result in Buffalo is that the illegal appointments are revoked, 
the men improperly holding office get no pay, and the mayor 
has already taken steps to extend the operations of the law. 
Outside of Buffalo, this indorsement must have a powerful 
influence in the minds of all good citizens. 





In contrast to the failure of the administration to enforce the 
Civil Service Law with rigor, when the enforcement depends 
upon the President or the majority of his cabinet, is the action 
of the Civil Service Commission. Until within a very recent 
period, a sufficient number of applicants could not be found 
from the Southern States to give them their proper quota in 
making appointments under civil service rules. The people in 
these sections probably believed that they would not be fairly 
treated, and the eligible lists were very meagre indeed. On 
July last, Commissioner Roosevelt invited a large number of 
Southern Congressmen to his office, among them Crisp of Geor- 
gia, Herbert of Alabama, Stewart of Texas, McRae of Arkansas, 
Price of Louisiana, and others, the correspondents of the New 
Orleans Picayune, the Times Democrat, the Atlanta Constitution, 
the Memphis Afpeal, etc. He declared his purpose to bring 
these States up to the required number, and asked the aid of 
these gentlemen in getting as many people as possible to take 
examinations for the positions of clerk and copyist, assuring 
them that they would be fairly treated, and that no discrimina- 
tion would be made against Democrats. The result of this 
interview has been most satisfactory. Special examinations 
were held for the purpose of bringing up the quota of the 
Southern States, and the consequence has been that these 
quotas are now nearly full. Take the case of Louisiana, for 
example. Formerly there was only 25 per cent. of the quota 
of that State upon the eligible list. Now the eligible list is 
full. In the years 1886, 1887, and 1888, before the present 
Commission came in, there were only ten clerks on the register. 
These had passed the examinations with low averages, the high- 
est being 78, and only four appointments were made. After 
the present Commission came in, there were only two men 
additional up to the summer of 1890, when Mr. Roosevelt made 
this announcement to the Congressmen and editors of the 
Southern papers. Since that time, thirty-four names have been 
added to the clerical list, and there have been fifteen appoint- 
ments made (to the War and Interior Departments) out of the 
seventeen men standing highest on these lists. The highest on 
each certification were taken with only two exceptions, showing 
a total absence of partisanship in making the selections. On 
the list of copyists, prior to last summer, there were only four- 
teen. After the interview with the Southern Congressmen, 
twenty-two were added, and five appointments made out of the 
six names standing highest. This is in Louisianaalone. From 
all the Southern States, which were formerly behind in their 
quotas, nearly two hundred appointments since have been made. 
These facts need no commentary, to show the non-partisanship 











of the Civil Service Law when well established and ably admin- 
istered. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM has received another valuable indorse- 
ment in the article in the Century for October, entitled “ Why 
Patronage in Office is un-American,” by Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge. It contains, in a compact and vigorous form, all the 
best answers to the arguments in favor of the spoils system. 
As the title suggests, he shows that the patronage system is 
one of personal favor and no fair field, and so wholly un- 
American; while an automatic system of selection, which ex- 
cludes favoritism and gives equal rights to all, is most befitting 
our free institutions. One point especially, coming from a Con- 
gressman of the party having the patronage and from a thor- 
ough party man, has much more force than when coming from 
one of less experience in the distribution of offices. It is the 
answer to the argument against the reform that the head of an 
administrative office should have the selection of the officials 
for whose conduct he is responsible. Mr. Lodge pricks this 
bubble by stating the fact that under the spoils system it is not 
the heads of the bureaus, but the Congressmen,— persons who 
are not responsible for the conduct of these offices,— who select 
the officials, whom the heads of the bureaus have to take, 
whether they like them or not. 


Ir is not well to quarrel with one’s coadjutors in any work, 
and for that reason we pass over some hits at those whom Mr. 
Lodge calls the self-constituted guardians of the reform and 
some other equally small matters, but any assertions of a dan- 
gerous principle of importance we must attack. Mr. Lodge says 
all the offices not under the civil service rules not only are, but 
should be, used as party patronage. There are 32,000 places 
within the rules, and probably 170,000, including those of 
laborers, outside. How it should be proper to make a use so 
degrading and un-American, as Mr. Lodge shows it to be, of 
these 170,000 places, simply because no administration has yet 
put them under the rules, we cannot see. Perhaps Mr. Lodge’s 
position is simply that of a strictly party man earnestly in favor 
of the reform, but who, on the eve of a Congressional election, 
has to defend his party. The party promised that “the spzrit 
and purpose of the reform should be observed in a@// executive 
appointments.” It has failed in this; and perhaps the best 
defence is to say, dogmatically, that it is absurd and ridiculous 
to talk of the “spirit” of the civil service reform, and that 
“civil service reform is concerned with only two things,— the 
administration of the Civil Service Law and its extension.” 


WE all agree that it is very hard for any administration to 
resist the temptation of the spoils of office, and so it is best to 
remove the temptation as completely as we can by an extension 
of the law. There will remain, however, a permanent difficulty 
under Mr. Lodge’s principle. There are and always will be a 
large number of places which cannot be covered by any auto- 
matic system of selection or by any rigid system of promotion. 
There are numerous such positions in England, and must 
equally be in this country. Some few of these are purely politi- 
cal,—that is, with duties to determine some political policy, 
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— several more are occasionally or partially political, and some 
purely administrative. The salaries of these are mostly high, 
and they are places much sought after. Have we always got to 
treat them as means of building up party machines, to aid the 
Gormans, the Dudleys, and the Quays? The way to treat these 
places is the way they are treated in England, now that the 
politicians there have to respect the “spirit” of civil service 
reform, and in the way the offices were treated by the Presi- 
dents during the first forty years of this republic. This cannot 
be, it is true, as it was not in the early days, in any strict sense, 
a civil service reform method, but it will be a refusal to treat 
these places as pure spoils to the extent they have been treated 
since the inauguration of Jackson ;* and, though this is not, as, 
indeed, no one ever claimed it to be, an “impersonal and disin- 
terested machinery of appointment,” it can still be high-minded 
and patriotic. 

It will remain our duty, notwithstanding Mr. Lodge, to expose 
the abuses of the unclassified service by each and every ad- 
ministration, and to create a better public sentiment, and in 
harmony with Mr. Lodge to extend the operations of the law 
and to see to its impartial and rigid enforcement. For the 
success of the latter under the present Commission, the country, 
let us state, owes a great deal to Mr. Lodge, not only for his 
aid on the floor of Congress, but for many instances of help, 
even as against prominent persons of his own party. 





In Massachusetts, where under the last administration no 
federal office-holder took any part in the nominating conven- 
tions or political campaigns, this year, under President Harri- 
son, we see an entirely different state of affairs. Not only were 
a number of the prominent officials, including the Collector of 
Customs, Mr. Beard, present the evening before and on the day 
of the Republican State Convention, talking with members, 
some officials even taking part as delegates at minor conven- 
tions, but Mr. John L. Swift, deputy collector, has been stump- 
ing the State, Edward Fitzwilliam, special inspector of customs, 
was electioneering, J. J. McCarthy, night inspector, was organ- 
izing the navy yard employees in Mr. Lodge’s district, and 
Thomas Flanagan, cpllector’s messenger, has been canvassing 
among operatives. These and others have been absent from 
their official work for days together. All this, and probably a 
good deal more we have not had evidence of, is contrary to 
the department circular No. 117, dated Sept. 18, 1886, forbid- 
ding active interference of federal officials in elections. 





A coop illustration of unnecessary employment under the 
spoils system is given by the registrar’s office in New York City. 
While the registrar took all the fees and paid all the expenses, 
there was, in 1886, in a single year, $91,000 profit in the office. 
Then that syseem was changed by requiring all fees to be paid 
into the treasury and the expenses paid therefrom. Immedi- 
ately it was no one’s interest to keep down the number of per- 
sons employed or to insure their efficiency. Accordingly, with 
less gross income in 1890, and presumably less work, g custo- 
dians were in the office instead of 1 in 1886, 3 reading clerks in 
place of 1, 8 index clerks in place of 4, and 64 employees 
in place of 16, and, as a result, a loss of $10,000. And yet 
the New York Sun thinks there are no abuses under the spoils 
system. 

* In the forty years before Jackson, the total number of removals from office was 74: out 
of this number, 5 were defaulters. During the first year of Jackson's administration, the 


number of changes made in the civil service was about 2,00c.— Civil Government, by John 
Fiske, p. 263. 


THE evidence now before us that the census is defective is 
overwhelming. The official recount in Oregon has proved this 
officially, while the police count for the city of New York shows 
197,214 more persons than were shown by the census returns 
taken only a few months before. This enormous discrepancy, 
greater than the population in each of seven of the States 
of the Union,* cannot be accounted for by absence from the 
city in May or any unusual immigration. The New York 
Tribune, while denying any premeditated purpose to count 
down Democratic Congressional districts, says it is a “great 
misfortune that the census should be so taken that its accuracy 
is likely to be disputed.” So great is that paper’s doubt of 
the reliability of the count that it remarks “it would be better 
by far to have all the expense of a second and more careful 
enumeration than to have the results seriously distrusted.” 

The Zribune’s explanation of the failure of the census is as 
follows : — 


The fact is that it is infinitely easier to suppose Superintendent 
Porter or some of his assistants not very competent for the difficult 
work they have undertaken, and especially not very competent for 
the selection of trustworthy enumerators, than to suppose that there 
was any deliberate intention to misrepresent the facts. It would 
have been impossible for him to obtain a defective census in New 
York intentionally without intrusting some inkling of his wishes to 
subordinates; and some one of them would long ago have made 
known his private instructions, had any such instructions been given 
as an explanation of defects for which he has been publicly blamed. 
Mr. Porter had no such experience or training as was necessary to 
fit him for the selection of enumerators in a great city, and there is 
no evidence that he was able to give or did actually give personal 
attention to that selection. But there is evidence, unfortunately, that 
in other parts of the country, in Republican cities and States as well 
as in this Democratic city, the census was incomplete. Apparently, 
the persons selected were not in all cases thorough or trustworthy, 
and there was no such check-or supervision over them as to guard 
them against gross error. 


We do not attribute to Mr. Porter any premeditated design ; 
and, as to his “inexperience” or unfitness, the chief evidence 
of it lies in the fact that he intrusted so delicate a task as 
the enumeration to persons selected by local ward politicians. 
Whichever party such enumerators might belong to, we know 
the kind of work to expect from them; and the kind of work 
they did shows our expectations were well founded. Introduce 
the spoils system into the Census Bureau, and you guarantee its 
unbusiness-like character. Select all these enumerators from 
the workers of one political party alone over the country, and 
the result, without any premeditated design, is sure to be, on 
the whole, partisan. It will be one of the glories of the dying 
spoils system that it has spoiled our Eleventh Census. 





WE should like to call attention to the letter of the Hon. 
Hugh S. Thompson, United States Civil Service Commissioner, 
in the October Century. 

The Missouri Civi! Service Reform Association has recently 
printed a pamphlet under the title of “ Duty of the Christian 
Citizen,” containing extracts from the Thanksgiving Day ser- 
vices held in St. Louis November last. Copies can be obtained 
of Charles E. Briggs, M.D., chairman of the Publication Com- 
mittee, St. Louis. 

“ Civil Government in the United States,” by John Fiske, of 


* Census of 1880. 
























Cambridge, has on pages 261-265 a short and very compact 
statement of civil service reform in this country, stating the 
evils and the remedy, and the history of both. 


Two lessons, it seems to us, can be learned from the elec- 
tions. The first is this: We have seen within the last year 
and a half the largest and most rapid distribution of federal 
patronage that has ever taken place within the same length of 
time, and yet this has not helped the party which distributed it 
from receiving an overwhelming defeat. We do not, of course, 
say patronage is the cause of the defeat, but it did not prevent 
it; and we might suggest that, if the party managers should 
spend more time in selecting and propagating good and strong 
issues, they would win more votes than they ever can by dis- 
tributing post-offices, Indian agencies, and the like. 

The other lesson is to be drawn from the Pennsylvania elec- 
tion. There the tariff issue was almost wholly out of the can- 
vass. The issues raised by the Lincoln Republicans were the 
personal character of Senator Quay and the spoils system by 
which he had gained and held his power. “ Boss-ism” in Penn- 
sylvania was strongly entrenched behind government patronage, 
with dishonesty for a flag flying from the flag-staff. The fight 
against this combination was one of the great test cases of our 
institutions. The right has triumphed, and all honor is due to 
those who have fought so well in so glorious a cause. It shows 
that the times have passed when a party boss can dictate to a 
free people, simply because he has lucrative offices at his dis- 
posal, 































THE NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS SUSTAINS THE 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LAW. 


OPINION BY JUDGE PECKHAM 
IN THE CASE OF 





SHERMAN S. ROGERS, RESPONDENT, v. THE CITY OF BUFFALO, 
CERIAC DIEBOLD, ETC. 


Act by the Federal Congress, the condition of that service and the 
















the leading men therein should choose to ask for. 
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Long before the passage of the first so-called Civil Service Reform 


method of appointment thereto had become the subject of most 
anxious thought on the part of many upright, intelligent, and experi- 
enced men. The semi-barbarous maxim that “to the victor belong 
the spoils ” had been the foundation stone upon which the system of 
appointments to the civil service of the nation had been placed for 
many years. The system had grown to such proportions under the 
necessary enlargement of the service, and it had become in practice 
so entirely the creature of political chiefs, that the appointing power 
was regarded merely as a formal means of registering and legalizing 
the appointments to office which had already been substantially made 
by them. Such a system took from the officer who was to make the 
appointment all sense of personal or official responsibility to the peo- 
ple of the country, and substituted in its stead the feeling that he was 
responsible only to his party to make such appointments to office as 


It is not to be wondered at that, as the numbers of offices increased 
and the numbers of applicants therefor increased in even greater 
proportion, a general scramble for office became the accompaniment 
of every change of administration; and to such an extent was it car- 
ried that the officers of the government had really not the time to 
spare for the discharge of the other duties pertaining to their office, 
because of the constant demands upon their time me attention made 
by office-seekers and their supporters. The chief reason for an 
appointment was the political work done by the applicant, and his 
supposed power to do more; and thus an appointment to an office in 
the civil list was regarded as a fit and proper reward for purely polit- 
ical and partisan service. No one can believe that such a system 
was calculated to produce a service fit for the only purpose for which 
offices are created; namely, the discharge of duties necessary to be 
performed in order that the public business may be properly and 
efficiently transacted. The continuous and systematic filling of all 
the offices of a great and industrious nation by such means became 
conclusive proof in the minds of many intelligent and influential men 


that the nation itself had not in such matters emerged from the semi- 
barbarous state, and that it had failed to obtain the full benefits aris- 
ing from an advanced and refined civilization. The government, it 
was said, in such case, where public offices are thus filled, is looked 
upon as an enemy’s country, fit to be raided and conquered; and to 
obtain possession of it is a desirable thing, because all the offices 
within the gifts of those who administer it are lawful spoil of war, and 
to be parcelled out by the chiefs of the victorious party to their faith- 
ful followers in recognition of past political services or in expectation 
of future support of the same nature. Possession of office is to be 
the reward of party fidelity and party service. 

Contests between political parties under such circumstances, it 
was claimed by the opponents of this method of appointment to office, 
must, in the absence of some great and exceptional question, degene- 
rate into mere struggles for the possession of the spoils of office. 
Struggles of this nature necessarily bring out every low, selfish, and 
sordid quality of the participants therein, and corruption and fraud 
at the elections become the usual accessories thereto. In these con- 
tests all principle is lost sight of, and a victory is regarded as a sim- 
ple means by which to obtain or retain possession of office. 

Views of this nature were held by numbers of earnest and unself- 
ish men long before any legislation upon the subject had become 
possible. The prevailing system finally became, as was alleged, so 
subversive of every right principle upon which the business of the 
public ought to be conducted that the attention of Congress was at 
length so far drawn to it as to result in the passage by Congress of 
the first statute upon the subject. It is not claimed that the federal 
legislation in regard to civil service reform has as yet proceeded very 
far, but it is a step in the direction of a change to another and, as is 
thought by many, a much better system of filling public offices. 

Legislation in the same direction as that contained in the act of 
Congress was soon inaugurated in this State. It had been with us 
precisely as it had been with the federal authorities, and we were in no 
manner behind them in practical, prompt, and thorough adhesion to 
the truth of the maxim already quoted. The same force which had 
operated in the national Congress, and had caused the federal civil 
service legislation, appeared in our State capital; and legislation look- 
ing substantially to the same ends as that of the acts of Congress 
was enacted by our legislature. 

The fact must be fully recognized that the duties connected with 
the vast majority of offices in both the federal and State govern- 
ments are in no sense political, and that a proper performance of 
those duties would give no one the least idea whether the incumbent 
of the office were a member of one political party or another. 

It was announced by its adherents and promoters, as one of the 
most important of the principles of this new system of filling the 
civil offices, that, where the political views of the incumbent of public 
office could not rightfully affect or in any manner determine the 
means or methods of the performance of his official duties, and 
where he stood in no confidential position towards a superior, in such 
case his appointment to, or his tenure of such office, should in no 
way depend upon or be affected by his “politics.” Instead of the 
old method of obtaining an appointment, a new one was proclaimed, 
which was to be based solely upon merit, to be proved by an open, 
public, and competitive examination free to all candidates, and the 
person who was the best qualified, all proper circumstances being 
considered, should be appointed. Legislation looking to this end 
was enacted in New York. The full benefits of such a system have 
not yet, it is said, been given by the legislation in question, because 
it does not go far enough. But it is claimed that even such as has 
been enacted tends to give a permanency of tenure to the appointee, 
and thus to relieve him from constant anxieties as to his future means 
of livelihood, and to give him on that account more inclination and 
ambition to discharge his duties well and efficiently. As to the 
appointing power, it is also said it would leave him at leisure to 
attend to the important duties of his own office without a constant 
drain upon his time and his temper in attending to the claims of 
office-seekers. 

If the system were to be carried out to its fullest extent by appro- 
priate legislation, and if the laws thus enacted were to be enforced 
bona fide and with cordial heartiness by the men to whose hands it 
would necessarily be confided, it has been confidently predicted that 
the improvements in our entire civil service would 4 such that no 
unprejudiced citizen would ever give his consent to return to the old 
order of things. 

I have stated, in a somewhat summary manner, the system which 
was in active operation concerning the appointment to a civil office in 
the State and nation prior to the enactment to recent legislation upon 
the subject. That the former system was bad, very bad indeed, is a 
fact regarding which it is almost impossible to dispute. ll intelli- 
gent, unprejudiced, and disinterested opinion runs most strongly in 
that direction. Legislation of the character of that under discussion 
is in this country as yet somewhat experimental in its results. It is 
experimental because it has been so little tried up to this time, but 
that the results, if the legislation be fairly carried out, will be im- 
measurably superior to those obtained under the old system, is a pre- 
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diction most confidently made by those whose knowledge upon the 
subject is the greatest. It is somewhat difficult to imagine a worse 
than the old system of appointments to civil office. That a letter- 
carrier should lose his position because his views upon the question 
of the tariff were not in accordance with the ruling powers seems to 
be the very height of absurdity. 

An earnest desire for the general welfare would seem to suggest a 
fair trial of this new system. A strict and full enforcement of the 
legislation already enacted in this State on that subject would be the 
only means of making the experiment. But the defendant, Diebold, 
challenges the legislation in question, and asserts that it is unconsti- 
tutional on several alleged grounds; and, if in error as to that, he 
asserts that there are oer reasons why it is inapplicable to his case. 
If the legislative acts under consideration violate in any particular 
the Constitution of our State, it is the duty of this court to so decide 
without regard to consequences. In determining that question, how- 
ever, we must be guided in the discussion by the rules of construction 
which are so well known, and which should control all courts. The 
act of the legislature must be plainly at variance with some provision 
of the Constitution before a court will so declare it. Doubtful ques- 
tions will be resolved in favor of the validity of the legislative act. 

The defendant alleges that the acts are unconstitutional, because, 
among other reasons, they provide for the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor, and for the confirmation by the Senate, of three persons as 
State Civil Service Commissioners, not more than two of whom shall 
be adherents of the same party. This last provision, preventing the 
formation of the Civil Service Board of Commissioners from one 
political party, is cited as a violation of Article I., Section 1, of our 
Constitution, which declares that “‘no member of this State shall be 
disfranchised or deprived of any of the rights or privileges secured to 
any citizen thereof, unless by the law of the land or the judgment of 


his peers.” The provision is also claimed to be a violation of that | 


part of Section 6 of Article I. which declares that no person shall be 
“deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law.” 
Provisions of a nature similar to this act are contained in numerous 
statutes which have been enacted since the adoption of our Constitu- 
tion. Among the latest are those creating the State Railroad Com- 
mission and the State Board of Arbitration. In appointing such 
commissioners, the Governor is not permitted to take them all from 
one party. None of these statutes has been held unconstitutional on 
the ground taken here; and, so far as I can discover, this provision 
has never even been assailed as a violation of the Constitution. It is 
not conclusive, of course, yet. The fact that up to this time no such 
claim has been made in any legal discussion, while statutes containing 
provisions of this kind have been frequent, is something of an argu- 
ment in favor of their validity. 

We feel quite clear that such provisions are not in violation of the 
first section of Article I. of the Constitution. A citizen is not, within 
the meaning of this Section, in such case disfranchised; nor is he de- 
prived of any right or privilege secured to any other citizen of the 
State. No definition that could be given would probably include all 
the cases that such section might cover, and it is never well to at- 
tempt a general definitiqn in matters of this nature. It is enough to 
say, as each case presents itself, that it is or is not included within 
the section. 

The claim of the defendant upon the facts of this case is that, after 
two persons have been appointed from one political party, the legis- 
lature has no right to direct that, in appointing a third as one of three 
commissioners, such appointment must be made from some other 
than the same political party that furnished the other two. It is 
urged that the Legislature had no such right, because the applicant 
for the third appointment might be a member of the same political 
party as the two already appointed, and that he has a constitutional 
right to be eligible for such appointment, and any statute which 
stands in the way of such right (save as a punishment for crime or as 
a consequence of a conviction thereof) must deprive him of the fran- 
chise or privilege of eligibility to office, and therefore amounts to his 
proscription to that extent, and is for that reason a violation of the 
Constitution. We think not. 

The appellant bases his argument upon the proposition that every 
citizen has a right, which is protected by the Constitution, to be 
regarded as eligible to hold any office, unless the Constitution has 
itself prescribed certain qualifications for such holding. He then 
asserts that the statute in question violates this constitutional right. 
It is not necessary, in the view we take of this statute, to decide upon 
the correctness of the claim as to the eligibility of the citizen to hold 
office, as made by the appellant under the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. We will simply, for the purpose of this discussion, assume it 
to be correct. But we do not think that this statute violates any 
constitutional right of the individual. . . . It must be remembered 
that there is nothing in this statute which compels the appointment 
of even one member of any political party. It simply prevents the 
appointment of more than two from such party. 


With the appointment of the third, another condition arises, and | 


that condition prevents the selection being made from the ranks of 
the same political party from which the other two appointments have 
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been made. ... The purpose of the provision is, of course, plain. 
It seeks to secure the appointment of persons who are not all of the 
same political views, and thus to provide for a representation in the 
body so appointed of different and probably conflicting interests in 
the State. We cannot believe that the section in question does, or 
was intended to, operate so as to prevent the execution of such a pur- 
pose so carried out.... 

The purpose of the statute must be looked at, and the practical 
results flowing from its enforcement. If it be obvious that its pur- 
pose is not to arbitrarily exclude any citizen of the State, but to pro- 
vide that there shall be more than one party or interest to represent 
it, and if its provisions are apt for such purpose, it will be difficult to 
say what constitutional provision is violated, or wherein its spirit is 
set at naught. The case is entirely different from that of Attorney- 
General v, the City of Detroit.... 

The legislative power, generally speaking, is unlimited, save as the 
Constitution has set bounds to it. It is difficult to see any constitu- 
tional objection to the legislation in question, so far as the section 
under consideration is concerned. No man’s right to be regarded as 
eligible to hold office is, as we think, infringed upon by legislation 
which prohibits the taking of more than a certain number of the class 
to which he belongs for the purpose of filling a commission composed 
of more than one individual. This is not the case of an attempt to 
restrict the right to vote for all offices that are elective by the people, 
so that what is termed minority representation might be attained even 
in purely elective offices. .. . 

In our judgment there is nothing in the first section of Article I. 
which invalidates legislation. It is equally apparent that the statute 
does not violate the provisions of Section 6 of the same article, pro- 
hibiting any person from being deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. ... 

Another objection to the validity of the statute is stated by the 
appellant. He says the statute violates Article X., Section 2, which 
provides that “all city, town, and village officers whose election or 
appointment is not provided for by this Constitution shall be elected 
by the electors of such cities, towns, or villages, or of such division 
thereof, or appointed by such authorities thereof, as the legislature 
shall designate for that purpose.” His argument runs in this man- 
ner: The statute provides that the Mayor shall prepare general 
rules under which city officers are to be salocted, which shall go into 
effect when approved by the State Civil Service Commission. The 
powers of the had authorities to select city officers are therefore, as 
he argues, subordinated to the power of the State authorities. We 
think the proposition cannot be maintained. The powers of the local 
authorities to select city officers, within the meaning of this section 
of the Constitution, are not subordinated to those of the State author- 
ities by the mere necessity for the submission of the regulations con- 
cerning their appointment to the State Board. The statute provides 
that the Mayor is to prescribe such regulations for the admission 
into the civil service as will best promote the efficiency thereof, and 
ascertain the fitness of candidates in respect to character, knowledge, 
and ability for the branch of the service into which they seek to 
enter. These regulations are to take effect upon the approval of the 
State Commission. 

The Mayor has in the first instance the sole right to prescribe 
regulations, but they are to be such as shall best promote the effi- 
ciency of the service and ascertain the fitness of the candidates. The 
submission of such regulations to a State Board before they are to 
take effect does not interfere with the general powers of the local 
authorities to appoint to office. The State Board cannot itself make 
the regulations or alter them. The regulations themselves can only 
be for the purpose of establishing efficiency and ascertaining the fit- 
ness of candidates. The same local authorities are to make the 
appointments that did so before the statute was passed. Means are 
simply taken to insure the appointment of fit and capable persons. 
The general plan provided in the statute would seem to be a fit and 
appropriate one for the purpose of accomplishing that result... . 

The defendant Diebold does not show that he has lost any right, 
or that any right of his has been injuriously affected by any regulation 
adopted by the Mayor and approved by the State Commission; and 
he cannot therefore be heard upon a question which is as to hima 
mere abstraction. 

Still another ground of invalidity is alleged by the appellant. He 
says that the statute conflicts with Article XII., which provides for 
the taking of an oath of office by members of the legislature, and all 
officers, executive and judicial, before they enter on the duties of 
their respective offices, which oath is therein set forth; and it is there 
stated that “no other oath, declaration, or test shall be required as a 
qualification for any office of public trust.” The statute by which an 
applicant for appointment to a position in a public office is made to 
show his fitness therefor is claimed to constitute an illegal test within 
the meaning of this section. 

“It is said that the legislature has no right to enact that a person 
who shall be appointed to a public office shall have the qualifications 


| necessary to enable him to discharge the duties of such office, nor to 


provide that the fact that he does possess such qualifications shall be 




















ascertained by a fair, open, and proper examination. Nothing but 
the bare oath mentioned in the Constitution can be asked of any 
applicant for an appointive office, is the claim of the appellant. 
Looking at it as a matter of common sense, we are quite sure that the 
framers of our organic law never intended to oppose a constitutional 
barrier to the right of the people through their legislature to enact 
laws which should have for their sole object the possession of fit and 
proper qualifications for the performance of the duties of a public 
office on the part of him who desired to be appointed to such office. 
The idea cannot be entertained for one moment that any intelligent 
people would ever consent to so bind themselves with constitutional 
restrictions on the power of their own representatives as to prevent 
the adoption of any means by which to secure, if — honest and 
intelligent service in public office. No law involving any test other 
than fitness and ability to discharge the duties of the office could be 
legally enacted under cover of a purpose to ascertain or prescribe 
such fitness.” 

“In this case we simply hold that the imposing of a test by means 
of which to secure the qualifications of a candidate for an appointive 
office of a nature to enable him to properly and intelligently perform 
the duties of such office violates no provision of our Constitution. 

“Some other grounds have been urged for a reversal of this judg- 
ment; but, after a careful examination of them, we think they are not 
tenable, for the reasons sufficiently stated in the opinions of the 
courts below.” 














































The decision in the Kip case will be printed in the next num- 
ber of the Civit ServicE REcorD. Want of space compels 
us to put it over for one month. 


THIRD REPORT OF THE INVESTIGATING COM- 
MITTEE OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM LEAGUE. 


PRESIDENTIAL POSTMASTERS. 


To the Executive Committee of the National Civil Service Re- 
form League: 


Your special committee, appointed to inquire into the condition of 
the Federal Service and the operation of the reform law, has com- 
pleted its investigation of removals and resignations of presidential 
postmasters during the first year of the present administration. 

It gave us satisfaction to note in our last report the improved con- 
dition of the Patent Office and the adherence to civil service prin- 
ciples in its management. We are not able to discover the same 
adherence to business methods in respect to the changes made among 
presidential postmasters. In investigating these changes, we have 
attempted to ascertain: — 

1st. Their number. 

2d. The motive, whether made for political reasons or to promote 
the efficiency of the service. 

Our first effort was to ascertain what changes had been made. For 
the purpose of obtaining official information, our chairman opened a 
correspondence with the officers of the Post-office Department, which 
is fully set forth in the following letter addressed by him to the Pres- 
ident on March 27, 1890, and in the letters therein referred to and 
annexed to this report: — 

WASHINGTON, D.C., March 17, 1890. 
Hon. BENJAMIN HARRISON, Presidént of the United States: 


Dear Sir,— On February 20 I wrote to Mr. J. Lowrie Bell, General 
Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, asking him how I could 
secure copies of the Daily Bulletin of the orders affecting the Postal 
Service, and obtain access to past files of this Daily Bulletin. On 
February 21 he answered that it could only be furnished for official 
purposes; that the file was kept at his office; and that, if I would 
call and show why I should examine it, 1 would, if proper, be 
allowed to do so. On February 22 I answered, saying that a special 
committee was recently appointed by the National Civil Service 
Reform League to inquire into the present condition of the Civil Ser- 
vice with reference to this reform, and that I was placed in charge of 
this work in Washington, that a list of —— and removals of 
postmasters was necessary, and asking whether I might be allowed 
to look over these past files and take copies of such portions as 
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might seem necessary, or whether such inspection would be inadmis- 
sible. On March 1,1 received an answer from Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker that the department was governed by a well-established 
precedent, which denied to the public the privilege of inspecting 
papers in appointment cases for many sound reasons, in furtherance 
of which such papers had invariably been deemed privileged and 
confidential with the department. It will be pe wocoell that I asked 
nothing more than to inspect past files of the Daily Bulletin in the 
office of the General Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, and 
that I am told that such papers have invariably been deemed privi- 
leged and confidential. 

Thinking there must be some misapprehension on the part of the 
Postmaster-General, I wrote him on March 6 that the files I desired 
to look over were the files of the Daily Bulletin containing lists of 
appointments and men removed, and not any other files, and that I 
understood these were given to the public press, and did not see how 
they could be deemed confidential. I stated that all I desired to see 
was a record of the removals and appointments, and not of any other 
files or papers relating in any other manner to such removals and 
appointments. To this I received an answer from the Postmaster- 
General, dated March 11, politely requesting me to call upon him at 
my earliest convenience. On the afternoon of March 14 I accord- 
ingly called upon the Postmaster-General, but he declined to permit 
an inspection of these files of the Daily Bulletin, telling me I had no 
business to see them. 

On April 26, 1889, Mr. William Potts, Secretary of the League, 
asked Mr. Wanamaker for information as to the names of post- 
masters who have died, resigned, or been removed since the incoming 
of the present administration, and the names of those who have been 
appointed during the same period, and also their offices. Mr. Wana- 
maker replied May Io that the information asked was furnished daily 
through the press in announcing the appointments made, and that the 
changes were furnished in manifold to the representatives of the 
press, embracing the name of the office and the former official, the 
cause of the change, whether from resignation, death, improvement 
of the service, or removal, and the name of the new appointee. Mr. 
Wanamaker said that it would be impossible for the working force of 
the department to furnish the special information sought, and that it 
would be a violation of the regulations to admit outsiders to perform 
any work in connection with the official and legal papers of the 
department. 

On June 18, 1889, Mr. J. Hemsley Johnson, the editor of the Civi/ 
Service Reformer, a a published in Baltimore, wrote a letter 
to the Postmaster-General asking for the total number of removals in 
the Railway Mail Service between March 4 and June 1, 1889. Mr. 
Wanamaker answered that there was a daily statement given to the 
public press of all the changes made, and added the following: “As 
we understand it, your paper has thus far given scarcely anything but 
misrepresentations by way of alleged facts to the people in discussing 
this question. We are very much gratified to see this change in your 
disposition, and a desire to deal frankly and fairly, and to come to 
first sources to gain official facts before taking up official discussion. 
Therefore, if you are ready to begin the discussion on the basis of 
truth and candor, and willing to correct the false statements hereto- 
fore made in your journal, and to say frankly to the public that said 
previous information «yas wrong, and that you henceforth intend to 
discuss matters connected with the Postal Service intelligently and 
fairly, on actual official data, we should be glad to font you with 
| information at our command.” 

enclose copies of this correspondence for your inspection. 

Without considering now whether the record of removals and 
appointments is not so far a public record as to entitle any citizen 
to its inspection at such reasonable hours as may be consistent with 
the business of the department, permit me to say that the refusals 
to allow it ought to be more consistent. Mr. Wanamaker refuses to 
allow me to look over the files of Fomor oer and removals because 
such papers have invariably been deemed privileged and confidential, 
and = he tells Mr. Potts and the editor of the Reformer that they 
are furnished daily to the public press. He says to Mr. Potts that 
it would be impossible for the force of the office to furnish the 
special information, and a violation of the regulations to admit out- 
siders to obtain it; and yet he says to the editor of the Reformer that, 
if the latter will retract certain unspecified statements made in that 
journal, and say that the Reformer intends to discuss matters con- 
nected with the Postal Service on actual official data, he will be glad 
to furnish that paper with any information at his command. 

I think you will see that these statements are not consistent, and 
before publishing this correspondence I respectfully submit it for 
such consideration as it may seem to you to deserve. 

Very respectfully, 
M. DUDLEY FOULKE. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, March 19, 1890. 
Hon. Ws. D. FouLkE, Washington, D.C. : 
My dear Mr. Foulke,— The President directs me to acknowledge 


et ee 


CRW 


the rece 


ipt of your letter of the 17th inst. with the accompanying 
copies 0: 


correspondence. 
Very truly yours, 
E. W. HALFORD, Private Secretary. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the lists of postmasters 
removed and appointed ought to be a public record,— that any person 
dealing with the department should have the right to know who is 
the lawfully commissioned officer, when he was appointed, and when 
his term would expire, and ought not to be required to establish a 
special interest before being permitted to inspect this list, any more 
than if it were the record of a court of justice or of a legislative 
body. If the Postmaster-General has the discretionary right to 
refuse such inspection, the exercise of this right cannot fail to 
incur the distrust of those who believe that the public service should 
be administered with such publicity as not to shrink from examina- 
tion. 

The past numbers of the Daily Bulletin issued to the press had 
become scattered and lost before your committee was appointed ; 
and it is impossible thus to obtain a complete official list of the 
changes made, especially in relation to fourth-class post-offices. The 
results of our inquiries will perhaps show why the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral considered it necessary to refuse access to this information. 
The mere number of such removals (which the department offered 
to furnish) would of itself throw no light upon the motives for 
which they were made; and without the names of the offices, of 
the men removed, and of the new appointees, it would be manifestly 
impossible for us to obtain information of value. We have, however, 
been able to obtain this information so far as the changes in presi- 
dential post-offices are concerned, in other ways; and, if it is not 
derived wholly from the Postmaster-General’s own lists, it is because 
he declined to furnish it. 

A partial enumeration of the changes in presidential offices, those 
made between March 4 and July 1, 1889) had been already given 
in the report of the Postmaster-General for 1889. “It is as follows 
(see p. 19): — 
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By offices becoming presidential ..... . IIg 
By removals for various reasons, . ... . . 136 
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And the report says of these removals, “55 were removed upon in- 
spectors’ and other official reports, 23 others had served over four 
years, 22 others had an average service of nearly four years, and the 
remaining 36 were removed to secure a better service.” This report 
reveals a curious system resorted to in the Post-office Department to 
explain removals. In the first place, changes made by resignations 
and by expirations of terms are excluded before these removals are 
counted. Then we are told that among the men removed 23 had 
served over four years (although the term for which they were com- 
missioned had not expired), and “22 others had an average service 
of nearly four years.” ‘This is certainly a peculiar reason for the 
removal of an efficient postmaster before the expiration of his term. 

If A, B, C, and D are four unexceptionable postmasters, and A 
has been in office two years, and B, C,and D have been in three 
years and eleven months, this will give an average term of “nearly 
four years”; but it is a rather poor reason for the removal of even 
B, C, and D, to say nothing of A, who has served only two years, 
and whose average is thus extended by this involuntary companion- 
ship. There is no claim that these men are removed for improper 
conduct, nor even to secure a better service; for those classes are 
specially mentioned. According to the Postmaster-General’s report, 
each of these removals appears to be without other reason than the 
iniquity of serving an average term with some other unknown per- 
son of “nearly four years.” 

But the statements in this report go further: “55 were removed 
upon inspectors’ and other official reports; while the remain- 
ing 36 were removed to secure a better service.” It thus ap- 
pears that as to this remainder there were no official reports in 
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reference to the good of the service; and the information upon this 
point must have come from unofficial sources. We shall examine 
hereafter somewhat in detail the character of such information and 
the way in which these removals were made. 

The nominations to presidential post-offices are sent by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate, and appear scattered through the records of Con- 
gress. An examination of these records has enabled us to ascer- 
tain the changes in these offices with substantial accuracy. The 
changes in presidential offices made during the first year, as given 
by Mr. Clarkson, First Assistant Postmaster-General, are as fol- 
lows :— 


Rs Sa OT ee SE Wa 48 
2. On resignations,.. . . . . . + + s+ e+ eee 374 
S. OR Cop, wc et es 521 
4- On offices becoming presidential, . ..... . 227 
5. Removals, 
A. On inspectors’ and other government officials’ 
CO, ee cw ee ot ow BB 
B. Upon expiration of four years’ service and sec- 
ond commission not yet expired,. . . . . 201 
C. Upon undoubted evidences of mismanagement, 
without veporta,. . . 1. - 1 + 6 « ee OQ BES 
BEG via 0), hy Oo ee) a en a De 1,783 


The entire number of presidential postmasters, according to the 
report of the Postmaster-General on July 1, 1889, was 2,662 (see 
p. 12). 227 offices became presidential between March 4th, 1889, 
and March 4th, 1890, according to Mr. Clarkson’s statement above. 
Of these, 119 had become presidential on July Ist, 1889, according to 
the Postmaster-General’s report above referred to. 108 offices there- 
fore became presidential after July 1st, 1889, and before March 4th, 
1890, making the total number of presidential offices on March 4th, 
1890, 2,270. It is thus shown that over 64 fer cent. of these officers 
were changed during the first year of the present administration. The 
statement made by the Post-office Department, however, indicates 
that only 613 of such changes, or about 23 per cent., have been 
made by the removal of the incumbents, and that the remaining 
changes have been upon deaths, resignations, expirations of terms, 
and upon the respective offices becoming presidential. It will be 
noticed that the number of changes owing to the death of the in- 
cumbent is only 48. The changes on account of the offices be- 
coming presidential are in their nature very similar to removals, 
since there would appear to be no better reason why an efficient 
fourth-class postmaster should be displaced, when the business of 
his office increases so as to make it presidential, than why the same 
change should be made if the office had always been presidential. 
If such change is made for political reasons merely, it is equally 
a violation of the promise that “fidelity and efficiency ” should be 
“the only sure tenure of office.” 

We determined, however, in view of the graver evils resulting 
from changes made during the incumbents’ four years’ term to 
confine our attention to the more important cases of resignations 
and removals, and to ascertain,— 

Ist. Whether the alleged resignations were voluntary or were 
made under pressure for political reasons; and 

2d. Whether the removals were, as alleged in the above state- 
ments of the Postmaster-General and First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, made upon official reports and upon other undoubted evi- 
dences of mismanagement and “for the good of the service,” or 
whether these terms were used as a cloak to cover removals made 
for political reasons. 

Your committee, therefore, addressed to each postmaster removed 
or resigned, as well as to his successor, a communication calling for 
the facts regarding the change. The following was addressed to the 
postmaster removed or resigned : — 


Dear Sir,— We understand that you were displaced from the 
office of on the day of 
Would you be willing to state to this committee the circumstances of 
this change? 

Ist. ere any causes assigned for it? if so, what were they, and by 
whom assigned? If you resigned, was your resignation requested or 






suggested? if so, by whom? If in writing, will you kindly enclose a 
copy ? 

ba. By whom were you succeeded? 

3d. To what political party do you belong? To what party does 
your successor belong? 

4th. What political services did you render while in office? What 
position, if any, did you hold in your party organization? Were you 
connected with any newspaper ? if so, give its name. 

5th. What political services, if any, did your successor render in 
the last campaign or previously? What position, if any, did he hold 
in the party organization to which he belonged? Was he connected 
with any newspaper? if so, give the name of such paper. 

6th. Do you know upon whose recommendation or influence, if 
any, you were displaced or your successor appointed? 

7th. Give any facts known to you regarding the motive or reasons 
for your displacement and his appointment. 

8th. When did your term of office expire? 

gth. Please state as specifically as possible any facts you know 
regarding the efficiency of the administration of the office before and 
since your removal. 

1oth. Who was your predecessor, and how long had he held 
office ? 

11th. When were you appointed? 


























When the answer to such communication was received, we em- 
bodied the substance of such answer in a letter to the new appointee, 
with the request that if in any respect the information was incorrect, 
or he desired to add any other facts in reference to the change, he 
would communicate the same to your committee. In all cases where 
the postmaster removed or resigned did not answer our inquiries, the 
appointee was addressed in the following letter : — 


Dear Sir,— We understand you were appointed to the office of 
on the day of , in the place 
of 


Previous to your appointment, had you any experience in the 
duties of the office? if so, what was it ? 

What political claims, if any, had you upon the office? 

Did you take part in the last campaign? What position did you 
hold in the party organization, if any? Are you a member of the 
Republican party? Were you connected with any newspaper (if so, 
what was it? and in what capacity ?) 

Upon whose recommendation or influence was the appointment 
made? What were the circumstances which led to your appoint- 
ment? 

When did your predecessor’s term of office terminate ? 

































In thus getting information from both sides, and giving both 
postmasters a chance to be heard, we believed that we would arrive at 
the truth as nearly as it was possible to do so by written correspond- 
ence. The answers to these communications were filed, tabulated, 
and classified; and from these answers we are enabled to report, 
it is believed, with substantial accuracy in regard to the system pur- 
sued. We made these inquiries in 927 cases, 574 being removals 
and 353 resignations. We have received answers in 558 cases 
(a little more than 60 per cent. of the whole number concerning which 
inquiry was made), giving more or less fully the information asked 
for. In 321 of these cases the answers came from the postmasters 
removed or resigned, in go cases from the successor only, and in 147 
cases from both. Shortly after we commenced addressing inquiries 
to the new appointees, First Assistant Postmaster-General Clarkson, 
in an interview sent through the Associated Press to all the leading 
papers in the country, said : — 

We are receiving letters from newly appointed postmasters who 
have been addressed in this way. The inquiries sent out, in 
every instance that I have seen, show that the case has been pre- 
judged and the change made assumed to be wrong. It is evidently 
an effort to get statements from removed and disappointed officials 
for political use, and some of the letters show an intention to try to 
induce the new postmaster to make statements of defence where 
no defence is needed. The postmasters seem to realize that they 
have reports to make only to their superior officers. No political 
capital can be made out of these changes. The President has made 
no removals except for cause,— for rages og in official duties, 
inefficiency of service, or violation of law. He has refused to make 
any changes for partisan reasons. Changes made for cause have 
been on the reports of inspectors, showing a demand for the change 
in the interest of the public service. 


It is hardly necessary to say that, if the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General had desired to convey to these appointees an intimation that 
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they were not to answer these inquiries, or, if they did answer, what 
the tenor of the answer should be, he could not well have used words 
more aptly chosen for the purpose. | 
RESIGNATIONS. 
We received answers in 143 cases to our inquiries as to resigna- 


tions. In 95 of these it appeared that such resignations were volun- 


tary, and in 48 cases that they were not voluntary, but were requested 
by the Congressman of the district or by other influential parties, who 
were believed to have the disposal of the office in their hands. In 
some cases, inducements were offered in the shape of a postpone- 
ment of the time for the change or an offer by the proposed succes- 
sor to pay a good price for the fixtures of the office when the appoint- 
ment should be made; and sometimes the resignation was procured 
by threats of immediate removal. Among the instances of such resig- 
nations, we would call attention to the following letters from J. P. 
Dolliver, M.C., to Patrick Cain, postmaster at Fort Dodge, Ia., writ- 
ten ten days after the inauguration of President Harrison : — 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., March 14, 1889. 
Mr. P. CAIN, Fort Dodge, Ia.: 

Dear Sir,— Will you have the kindness to forward to me, to be 
filed in the department, your resignation as postmaster at Fort Dodge, 
to take effect on the appointment of your successor ? 

Very truly, 
J. P. DOLLIVER. 

P.S.— If this is done, your successor will not be named till July 1. 

J.P. D. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., April 4, 1889. 
Mr. P. Cain, Fort Dodge, Iowa: 

Dear Sir,— Your letter enclosing your resignation as postmaster 
at Fort Dodge, to take effect July 1, is received. I thank you for 
the promptness and willingness with which you have decided to lay 
down the cares of an office on the change of administration. 

Hoping you may be as successful in your future political moves as 
you have been in the past, 

I am yours very truly, 
J. P. DOLLIVER. 


The following letter from M. S. Brewer, M.C., to Charles Cowan, 
postmaster at Ovid, Mich., speaks for itself : — 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
PonrIAC, April 18, 1889. 
CHARLES CowAN, Esq., Ovid, Michigan: 

My dear Sir,— Your letter of the 17th duly received, and contents 
noted. My dear fellow, you last fall were a very “offensive parti- 
san”: in fact, it was the worst case of that fatal malady that I had 
knowledge of in this district. J feel it my duty to have a change 
made in postmaster at your place as soon as convenient. There will 
be many cases in presidential offices where / shall feel perfectly will- 
ing to let the applicants hold their time out; but in your case you 
seemed to stake your political or rather your official life on the result 
of the election, and the tide of fortune moved against you. I have 
no __- or revengeful feeling in the matter, but deem it my duty 
to do what I can to make the change suggested. I am in no great 
hurry about the matter, and do not wish to oppress you in any way. 
Permit me to suggest that, if you will place your resignation in my 
hands to take effect at the close of the present quarter, the 30th of 
June, / will arrange it that you can hold on till then. 1 simply 
make this suggestion for your consideration. I shall start for Wash- 
ington to-morrow night, and would be glad to know about the matter 
before leaving. 

I am truly yours, M. S. BREWER. 

P.S.— This will be kept confidential, should you wish it. 


(The Italics in all the letters in this report are ours.) The post- 
master resigned. 


The following is the correspondence between George W. Andrews, 


former postmaster at Murphysboro, Ill., and George W. Smith, 
M.C.:— 


1922 H STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C., May 20, 1889. 

Hon. GEorGE W. ANDREws, Murphysboro, III. : 
Friend Andrews,— So far, I believe, your conduct and mine has 
been in keeping with the friendly relations existing between us. Cir- 
cumstances now are such that I am compelled to act a little earlier 
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than anticipated in reference to the post-office at Murphysboro. 
Your conduct toward me has been manly, gentlemanly, and honor- 
able. The favor will not be forgotten. By your voluntary resigna- 
tion, placed confidentially in my hands, you placed me ina position to 
favor a political opponent and a personal friend. I have carefully 
uarded your future as I would wish you to guard mine. Matters 
Coe arisen, personal to myself, which absolutely demand immediate 
action on my part. Those matters I cannot make public. I desire 
to have the appointment of a postmaster at Murphysboro at once. 
In the nature of things, you know it will be several days after an 
appointment is made before the office could possibly change hands. 
On receipt of this, wire me at my expense O.K., and I will at once 
settle the matter. Do not ask the reasons for such a request, as you 
can as a politician readily account for it in various ways. Your 
record will be clear. Treat this communication in the same manner 
you would wish such a one from yourself to me treated. Wire imme- 
diately on receipt of this. On receipt of such despatch I will under- 
stand that your resignation already sent me, which by its terms was 
to take effect July 30, is, by your consent, to take effect immediately. 
It is raining very hard here. In fact, it rains about one-half the 
time. With kindest regards, believe me, very truly, 
Your friend, 
GEORGE W. SMITH. 


Copy of telegram. 


To G. W. Sir, 
1922 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
You have my permission to O.X. it, if desired. 
G. W. ANDREWS. 


May 23, 1889. 


J. P. Gaspar, postmaster at Kingsley, Ia., resigned on Jan. 30, 1890. 
The circumstances leading to his resignation are clearly shown in the 
correspondence between him and J. S. Struble, M.C., of which he has 
sent us the following copy : — 


LE Mars, Ia., Aug. 26, 1889. 
PETER GASPAR, Esq., Kingsley, Ia. : 

Dear Sir,— Within the last eight or ten days such movements 
have beep made in relation to the Kingsley post-office as convinces 
me that it will be wise for you to look the inevitable in the face and 
prepare for a change. If you see proper to tender your resignation 
quietly, I will forward the same without recommendation, thus leav- 
ing you to be the apparent mover in the case, and willingly surrender 
the office you have so acceptably filled during your term. 

One other potent feature in the case is the fact,as I am advised, 
that the parties in whose store the office has been, and is now kept, 
are defendants in a case brought by one of the highest authorities in 
the State to enjoin them from selling liquors unlawfully. This, as 
you can see, gives me good ground to recommend your removal. I 
prefer, however, that you should resign, if you desire to do so, rather 
than to recommend your removal. Let me hear from you by return 
mail, and believe me, Yours very truly, 

I. S. STRUBLE. 


Of this Mr. Gaspar writes us : — 


My reply to Struble was, in substance, that I would like to know the 
cause of my proposed removal (in justice to myself), and would rest 
the case (on my part) with the Republican patrons of this office. 


Here is Mr. Struble’s second letter : — 


LE Mars, IA., Aug. 31, 1889. 
J. P. Gaspar, Esq.: 

Dear Sir,— Replying to your favor of the 28th inst, will say that 
as yet I am not prepared to advise you upon what ground your re- 
moval may be recommended. It has not been decided to recom- 
mend; but action in that direction is quite probable at an early date. 

Am strongly of the opinion that it would be better all round, and 
be just as well for you upon any substantial point, if you tender your 
resignation rather than have charges preferred against you, as I am 
informed there will be soon. Yours truly, 

I. S. STRUBLE. 


Copy of letter written to one John McIntosh : — 


LE Mars, IA., Aug. 30, 1889. 
Joun McIntosh, Esgq., Kingsley, Ia.: 

Dear Sir,—1 am in receipt of yours of the 28th inst., replying to 
which I will say that it only adds to my embarrassment, already suffi- 
cient by reason of having to choose between Republican applicants 
for post-office, to be informed that some of my Republican friends 
in and about Kingsley are desirous of having the present post- 
master retained, and especially if such friends will allow themselves 
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to become to any considerable extent concerned in the matter. The 
line on which I have acted is this,— to make no move myself with a 
view to having Democratic post-office incumbents displaced by Re- 
publicans until such time as the Republican patrons of the office 
should themselves lead off in attempts to have a removal and a new 
appointment, or four years from appointment had expired. This has 
been my position in relation to the Kingsley office; and I have kept 
quiet about it until a number of Republicans became active in the 
matter, and evinced a strong desire that a change might occur. 

My opinion, after some experience about these post-office matters, 
is that, when Republican patrons to any considerable extent begin to 
act relative to a change, the sooner thereafter the case can be dis- 
posed of, on a basis of the expression of the Republican patrons, 
the better for the party and community; and so I feel now in relation 
to the Kingsley case. The sooner a new man is appointed there, the 
sooner the community will recover from the agitation and possible 
excitement in relation to the appointment of the most important offi- 
cial of the town. I wish the Republican patrons of the Kingsley 
post-office, however they may appreciate Mr. Gaspar, might take 
a sensible view of the situation, and come as near as possible 
uniting in the thought of an early disposition of the case in the 
interest of the party and the peace of the community in that part 
of the country. It is my understanding that substantial charges 
will be preferred against Mr. Gaspar; and, if such shall be sent to 
me, I will, according to my uniform custom in such cases, consider 
them, and make such indorsement thereon as may at the time seem 
right. Jf no formal charges are preferred, I shall within a compara- 
tively short time decide between the applicants, and recommend the 
one who, in my opinion, has the greatest weight of Republican sentt- 
ment in his support, not being governed by number merely. This is 
my feeling now, supported, as it is, by the strong belief, based, as 
I have indicated, on some experience, that the most satisfactory 
way out of a post-office controversy is as early a decision in the 
case as can intelligently be reached upon consultation with the 
Republican patrons. Shall be pleased to hear from you on this or 
any other subject at any time or to meet you personally. 

Yours truly, 
I. S. STRUBLE. 


James S. Catherwood, former postmaster at Hoopeston, IIl., writes 
that “Joseph G. Cannon [M.C.] was here looking for a cause 
to remove me. I tendered my resignation on condition that they 
would buy the fixtures.” Charles W. Warner, the new appointee, 
writes; “‘ Catherwood, knowing he had only six months to serve, was 
anxious to sell his outfit to some responsible Republican successor. 
Mr. Cannon (M.C.) called an election. There were six candidates. 
I received one hundred and fifty-eight out of three hundred and 
ninety-one votes. Catherwood thereupon resigned, and I was ap- 
pointed.” 

Another method is shown by a letter from Mr. Frank C. Morse, 
the postmaster appointed by the present administration at Colfax, 
Wash. He says: — 


The history of the matter is this. Mr. Berry was sheriff of this 
county and a candidate for re-election. Being defeated at the polls, 
he circulated a petition asking his appointment as postmaster. Five 
days before his term of office expired, Mr. Berry started to Washing- 
ton with his petition, taking the es of Mr. La Rue (the 
former postmaster) with him. How he obtained this resignation 
I do not know; but I was afterwards shown a copy of a contract made 
between Mr. Berry and Mr. La Rue, in which Mr. Berry agreed to 
pay Mr. La Rue $1,000 for the office fixtures in case Mr. Berry 
should be appointed postmaster, and I have always believed this 
procured the resignation. All this occurred before I had taken any 
steps toward securing the appointment. In fact, I knew nothing of 
Mr. La Rue’s intended resignation; nor did I know that Mr. Berry 
had started for Washington until he was gone some four days, the 
whole matter being kept as secret as possible. As soon as it was 
learned that Mr. La Rue had resigned, Mr. Fullerton and others of 
my friends circulated a petition asking for my appointment. Mr. 
Fullerton procured a second resignation from Mr. La Rue; and my 
petition, Mr. La Rue’s resignation, and a copy of the contract above 
mentioned were sent to Mr. Allen [John B. Allen, then M.C.] and 
my appointment as postmaster followed in due course of time. 


W. N. Hensley, former postmaster at Columbus, Neb., and now 
County Judge of Platt County, informs us that he was told on vari- 
ous occasions by the leaders of the Republican party that he would 
be removed, first in May, 1889, and again in July, and finally by the 
confidential political advisers of Mr. Dorsey (the Republican Con- 
gressman of the district), that his removal would be ordered about the 
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first of September, and that charges would be preferred against him. 
He says that, upon request, he was permitted to see such charges, 
and found same to be that he was appointed to the office for political 
services rendered his party, and for no other reason. These charges 
were signed by the man who became his successor and a few others. 
He says, “I was led to believe that my removal was only a question 
of a very short time, unless I resigned.” 

The statement made by Carl Kramer, the present postmaster, is : 
“ Mr. Hensley resigned because he knew he could get a better price 
for his fixtures then than at the end of his term, and mainly because 
he wanted to enter at once the race for county judge.” Mr. Kramer 
does not deny or qualify the statement as to the charges made by 
him for his predecessor's removal. 

Mr. W. T. McGinness, postmaster at Minden, Neb., says: “ Why 
I resigned was because W. D. Hart (my successor) had everything 
his own way. It was ‘take so much, and resign at once, or I will not 
take your outfit.’ I was too poor a man not to accept.” A letter of 
inquiry from the committee to Mr. Hart failed to elicit an answer. 


From such instances as the above, the conclusion is obvious that 
many of these so-called resignations were not such in fact, but that 
the changes thus made were, in spirit and essence, removals for 
political purposes. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wo. D. FouLke, Chairman. 
Cuas. J. BONAPARTE. 
RICHARD H. DANA. 
WAYNE MACVEAGH. 
SHERMAN S. ROGERS. 





FOURTH REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 


REMOVALS UPON SECRET CHARGES. 


To the Executive Committee of the National Civil Service Reform 
League: 

Your special committee appointed to inquire into the condition of 
the federal service and the operation of the reform law would respect- 
fully submit the following report as to the system of removals of 
presidential postmasters upon secret charges : — 

Out of 356 answers received to our questions whether or not any 
cause for the removal was given to the man removed, it appeared that 
in only 47 cases was such cause assigned, in Io cases the matter was 
disputed, and in 299 cases it appeared, from uncontradicted state- 
ments, that the incumbent was removed without any cause being 
given for his removal. In a very large number of cases he solicited 
information from the Post-office Department as to the character of 
the charges ; but this information was almost invariably refused. If 
he ever learned what the charges were, he learned it by private in- 
quiry from other sources, generally from hearsay and rumor merely. 
In many instances the new appointee, in answer to our inquiry as 
to the causes of the removal, while declining to state these causes 
himself, refers us to written charges on file in the department. As 
Mr. Wanamaker tells us that “all papers in appointment cases have 
invariably been deemed privileged and confidential with the depart- 
ment,” and as the postmasters themselves are refused access to the 
charges upon which they are removed, but little can be done to lift 
the veil which conceals these secret accusations. 

The following instances are submitted,— 

William Wilson writes in regard to his removal from the post- 
office at Chadron, Neb. : — 

I immediately wrote President Harrison that I only asked the 
privilege and right of an American citizen,— that is, to defend myself ; 


that, if there were any charges against me, I would like to have an 
opportunity to answer them. In reply I received the following 


(copy): — 
“ Mr. WILLIAM WILSON, Chadron, Neb.: 


“ Dear Sir,— The President directs me to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, and to inform you that it has been referred to the Hon. 





Postmaster-General, to whom all further communications upon the 
subject should be addressed. 
‘Very respectfully yours, 
“ELIJAH W. HALFORD, Private Secretary. 

I was never able to hear from the Hon. Postmaster-General or any 
one else. 

Jas. A. McKenna, postmaster at Long Island City, N.Y., was 
removed and no cause stated. On Sept. 6, 1889, he wrote to the First 
Assistant Postmaster-General as follows : — 

UNITED STATES POST-OFFICE, 
LonG ISLAND CITY, QUEENS COUNTY, STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Sept. 6, 1889. 
Hon. J. S. CLARKSON, First Assistant Postmaster-General, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 


Dear Sir,—In the New York 7Zribune of August 27 there is 
, saat an interview with you, in which you are made to say that “ the 

epartment was in constant receipt of complaints against Postmaster 
McKenna, some of them being of a serious character, and clearly 
proving careless management of the office.” 

Inasmuch as the President has seen fit to remove me from my 
position as postmaster of Long Island City, these charges will be a 
serious injury and drawback to me in any business I may now be 
obliged to take up, and, as I am not conscious of any dereliction of 
duty, I respectfully request that I may be allowed to inspect the 
charges referred to, or may be allowed to have a copy thereof, in 
order that I may submit an answer to the same, not hoping for reten- 
tion in office, but to clear my future from a cloud that might other- 
wise rest over it. I have never heard of any charges against me, 
except as stated in the above interview; and I assume it is not the 
intention or desire of the President to have me leave my office under 
unfounded charges. Very respectfully, 

Jas. A. MCKENNA, Postmaster L.I. City. 

The only answer he ever received to his communication was the 
letter of which the following copy was sent to us: — 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 7, 1889. 


Dear Sir,— In the absence of the First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Ihave the honor to acknowledge your letter of the 6th inst., 
which will receive his attention on his return, in about a week. 

Respectfully yours, 
Conan CLARKSON, Private Secretary. 
Jas. A. MCKENNA, Esq., Postmaster, Long Island City, N.Y. 


Elijah Ratnour, former postmaster of Weeping Water, Neb., wrote 
to the Assistant Postmaster-General asking the cause of his removal 
of which he had not been informed. The following is sent to us by 
him as a copy of the answer received : — 


Yours of Nov. 23, 1889, received, asking the cause of your removal. 
When your successor receives his commission, turn: the office over to 
him without further notice. Yours truly, 

J. S. CLARKSON, First Assistant P. G. 


Mr. Butler, his successor, informs us that the causes assigned for 
Mr. Ratnour’s removal “are on file with the President.” 

Jacob Van Riper was postmaster at Rutherford, N.J. He was 
removed, and wrote to the President asking what charges, if any, had 
been preferred against him. The receipt of his letter was acknowl- 
edged by the President’s private secretary on July 10, 1889, and he 
was informed that it had been referred to the Postmaster-General. 
He obtained no further information as to the cause of his removal. 

Henry S. Farnum was removed from the post-office at Uxbridge, 
Mass., on Nov. 20, 1889, as he understood, upon the report of In- 
spector Stoddard, and his successor, Crysis T. Scott, was appointed 
by recommendation of Congressman Walker. Judge A. A. Putnam 
wrote to the Postmaster-General as follows: “I do very respectfully 
request of the department that Mr. Farnum be permitted to know 
for what specific cause or causes his removal from office was rec- 
ommended, and, to the end that justice be done him and the state 
of facts bearing upon the matter of his removal be made apparent to 
the people of this town, he should be permitted to meet whatever 
charges may have been made impugning his integrity or compe- 
tency.” No information was furnished. 

D. W. Pratt, postmaster at Farmington, Me., removed Dec. 18, 
1889, writes: “I wrote the Postmaster-General last December, ask- 
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ing him what law I had violated. He acknowledged the receipt of 
my letter, but has never answered it.” 

Harry C. Evans was removed as postmaster at Bloomfield, Ia., and, 
when Congressman Walter J. Hays inquired on his behalf the rea- 
sons for the removal, an answer is returned of which Mr. Evans 
sends us the following copy: — 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE First ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Feb. 3, 1890. 


My dear Sir,— In response to your letter of January 30, asking to, 
be advised “ what, if any, charges were made against H. C. Evans, 
late postmaster at Bloomfield, Ia., as basis of his removal,” I would 
od that the change was made on statements of reliable people in 
Bloomfield for the improvement of the postal service. It seemed a 
pretty clear case; and I would be glad to send you the statements, 
except that they were made by private citizens and in a confidential 
manner. The fact that Mr. A. H. Fortune, previous postmaster in 
the same city, was removed by President Cleveland before the expi- 
ration of his term, no doubt had something to do with the eagerness 
of the Republicans in Bloomfield to replace Mr. Evans with a Repub- 
lican postmaster. I know personally the persons making the com- 
plaints, and was satisfied of the truth of their statements; and I pre- 
sume it was largely on my assurance as to the sufficiency of these 
statements that the almost invariable rule adopted by the present 
administration of sending an inspector to verify such statements was 
not followed in this case. Very truly yours, 


J. S. CLARKSON, F. A. Postmaster-General. 
Hon. WALTER I. HAyEs, M.C., Washington, D.C. 


A. H. W. Carpenter, postmaster at New Bedford, Mass., addressed 
to the Postmaster-General the following letter : — 


New BEpDFORD, Mass., April 26, 1889. 
Sir,— Having learned through Mr. L. Le B. Holmes that I have 
been removed Bam the office of postmaster upon charges of incom- 
petency and inefficiency, made by Pay Director Gilbert E. Thorn- 
ton, United States Navy, and indorsed by Hon. Charles S. Randall, 
and realizing that there is no just ground for such a charge, I would 
most respectfully ask that the Post-office Department make a thor- 
ough investigation of the case, that I ~~ have an opportunity to ex- 

onerate myself. Very respectfully, 
A. W. CARPENTER. 


Hon. Jno. WANAMAKER, P. M. G., Washington, D.C. 


But he failed to obtain this opportunity. He writes to your com- 
mittee as follows in respect to his knowledge of the cause of his re- 
moval ; — 


One day Mr. Gilbert E. Thornton, Pay Director in the Navy, called 
at the post-office and demanded that his letters should be given to 
him as soon as the mail arrived in the morning; z¢., that the mail 
should be gone through with, and his letters given to him before the 
other patrons of the office were served. Now the morning mail brings 
to this office from two thousand to four thousand letters daily, and I 
have known it to go as high as fifty-five hundred. 

There are usually from fifty to sixty people in the lobby upon the 
arrival of the morning mail, waiting for their letters to be boxed. I 
told Mr. Thornton I could not go through the mail and select his let- 
ters before serving the rest of the patrons, but that as soon as the 
mail reached the office it would be distributed as quickly as it was 
possible to do it, and that then he should have his mail. 

Mr. L. Le B. Holmes, of the law firm of Stetson & Green of this 
city, called upon the Postmaster-General, who told him I was re- 
moved upon charges of incompetency preferred by an officer of the 
Navy, indorsed by Charles S. Randall, Representative in Congress 
from this district. He declined to let Mr. Holmes see the charges, 
but I learned afterwards that the charge made by Mr. Thornton was 
inefficiency in not handling his mail properly when he was in New 
Bedford, the same being government business. I know of no other 
charges that were brought against me. 

Mr. L. Le B. Holmes, who was a member of the Republican City 
Committee of New Bedford, wrote as follows to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in respect to his refusal to investigate this removal: “ The in- 
vestigation asked for would have fully shown all that I represented 
to you, and the groundlessness of the charges against Mr. Car- 

enter. 

. Yet the investigation requested was not granted, obviously because 
the department did not regard it important to ascertain the truth or 
falsity of the charges upon which it had removed Mr. Carpenter. 

As a Republican who has witnessed the whole transaction, I ought 
to and do feel humiliated. It is a revelation as to the conduct of the 
administration of my own party. 


Its platform and the letter of acceptance of President Harrison 





distinctly promised that should not be done which I have seen done 
here with my own eyes. Nor is that even fairly stating it. Not only 
has an honest and efficient public officer been detsieaal from the ser- 
vice on a charge of incompetency, but he has been turned out of office 
under a cloud, and denied even the opportunity of proving the utter 
falsity of such a charge. 

If this is the spirit of civil service reform, civil service reform 
should be denounced by all honest men. The old way of removin 
- official because he was not of our party was more honest an 

ecent.” 


A letter addressed to the new postmaster, and answered by him, 
failed to elicit any other or different statement of the facts concerning 
this removal. 

William H. Greenhow, removed from the office of postmaster at 
Hornellsville, N.Y., addressed the Post-office Department on the 3d 
of December, 1889, asking if any charges had been filed against 
his management of the office. He received the following answer: — 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec. 6, 1889. 


Sir,— Yours of the 3d inst. relative to charges against the man- 
agement of the post-office at Hornellsville, Steuben County, N.Y., 
and requesting a copy of same, has been received and placed upon 
the files of this office. In reply, 1 beg to inform you that it is not 
the custom of the department to furnish postmasters with copies of 
charges against them, except in cases provided by Section 25, page 
727, of the “ Official Postal Guide” for 1889. 

Very respectfully, 
J. S. CLARKSON, F. A. Postmaster-General. 


[The section referred to is found among “ Suggestions to the Public 
on Postal Subjects,” and contains the following: “Copies of papers 
on the files of the department will not be furnished on the applica- 
tion of individuals except in cases where a suit is commenced and 
pending, involving the substance of the paper or document itself, and 
then only on the certificate of counsel showing that such papers or 
documents are material as evidence in the trial or preparation for 
trial! of the cause, and stating wherein such materiality consists, with 
such other proof of materiality as may be required by the Postmas- 
ter-General.” 

It will thus be seen that by the rules of the department, as inter- 
preted by Mr. Clarkson, no copies of charges can be furnished to 
the men whose removal is contemplated or perhaps already made.] 

The following letter is from the Postmaster-General in regard to 
the cause of the removal of Mr. Langham as postmaster at 
Hawley :— 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Feb. 1, 1890. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 29th ultimo, I have to advise 
you that, according to the best information received at the depart- 
ment, a change in the office of postmaster at Hawley, Pa., was made 
in the interest of better mail service. 

Very respectfully, 
JNo. WANAMAKER, Postmaster-General. 
Mr. P. J. LANGHAM, Hawley, Pa. - 

James DeLaney was removed as postmaster at Orlando, Fla.; and, 
if any charges were made against his administration, he was unable 
to find out what they were. His successor, Mr. Ingram Fletcher, 
writes: “‘There were charges preferred against Mr. DeLaney by 
certain Republicans; but what they were I know not, as I never 
saw them. Mr. Charles E. Ferguson and I believe in civil service 
reform; and, feeling, like most every other citizen, that Mr. De- 
Laney had made an efficient officer, we asked that he be retained 
until his time expired, unless he had violated some postal law. Mr. 
Ferguson asked to see the charges, but they were not shown to him.” 

Mr. H. E. Bundy was removed from the post-office at Oneonta, 
N.Y., no notice being given to him of any charges preferred, and he 
knew of none until his removal from office. 

Mr. George E. Bachelder, the Post-office Inspector, who had 
inspected his office only a few weeks before the removal, writes to 
him a letter of which he sends us the following copy: — 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF POST-OFFICE INSPECTOR, 
ALBANY, N.Y., June 2, 1889. 
Mr. H. E. Bunpy, Oneonta, N.Y.: 
Friend Bundy,—1 am surprised that there is a change in post- 
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master at your post-office. Supposed you would stay as long as any 
one differing from the present administration. 

You have my best wishes for success in whatever you venture, as I 
am sure, from the executive ability shown by you in the management 
of the post-office, you are entitled to success in any business that you 
undertake. Yours respectfully, 

GEORGE E, BACHELDER, P.O./. 


The tendency of political intrigues for appointments and removals 
to perpetuate themselves cannot be better illustrated than by the case 
of the post-office at Wyoming, Ill. In this case the incumbent was 
removed, and no cause assigned, so far as he knew. This fact being 
communicated to Augustus G. Hammond, his successor, Mr. Ham- 
mond answers that the cause was the manner in which Mr. Thomas 
secured his own appointment, being the result of a political intrigue. 
Now, if this proceeding is to be used in like manner against Mr. 
Hammond upon the next change of administration, it is pretty evi- 
dent that the removals upon charges and counter-charges could go on 
indefinitely, and this quite without reference to the fact whether the 
office had been administered efficiently or not. 

Mr. J. H. Middleton, former postmaster at West Hoboken, N.J., 
states that no cause was assigned for his removal : — 


My successor was asked to make a charge, but answered, no 
charge could be made against me, as I ran the office to the satisfac- 
tion of the people. 


To this, his successor, Julius Klumpp, answered : — 


I did not use my influence to have the said gentleman removed, or 
was asked to prefer charges, or that I said no charges could be made, 
as he ran the office to the satisfaction of the people. How could I 
say such a thing? Because we are aware and the good book says 
mankind is not infallible, consequently charges could always be made 
if required. 

Your committee cannot too strongly express its reprobation of the 
continuance of this system of removals upon secret charges by un- 
known accusers without opportunity for defence, explanation, or 
denial. It is inquisitional in its character, and totally inconsistent 
with republican institutions and with our present civilization. It 
encourages falsehood and slander, which are thus protected by the 
veil of official secrecy, and the confiscation of the office for the bene- 
fit of the informer completes the injustice. No efficient civil ser- 
vice can be procured until such a system is utterly overthrown. It 
leads to the appointment of the men who are the most unfit to carry 
on the business of the government, the slanderer and maligner re- 
ceiving the place as a reward for his evil doings. This system gould 
easily be abolished if the inspector or the department, previous to 
the removal, should be required to acquaint the officer accused with 
the nature of the charge against him and hear what he had to say. 
If such a vast number of removals were not made for purely political 
reasons, this would not be by any means an impossible or even a 
difficult task. It is only because the energies of the department and 
of the* inspectors are exhausted in an improper and immoral effort to 
turn men out without cause for political reasons that they might find 
it difficult to give the necessary time to an investigation of charges, 
where publicity would be some guarantee that they were honestly 
made. 

It would be just as absurd to expect a judge to decide a case 
properly when he heard nothing but the plaintiff’s statement as to 
expect removals to be properly made under such a system as this. 
Your committee is of the opinion that there is no evil in the spoils 
system as inherently wicked as this, whereby both the livelihood and 
reputation of innocent men are liable to be overthrown by secret and 
false accusations. 

In connection with these removals upon secret charges, it may 
be well to recall the expressions made by Mr. Harrison in the 
Senate upon this subject in his speech of March 26, 1886, as re- 
ported in the Congressional Record, vol. 7, No. 3, page 2790, et seq. 
In reference to Executive nominations then pending in the Senate, 
he said : — 


Let me say now that, if the prompt and just demand which was 
made in many cases by the incumbents of these offices, when they 
were suspended under charges, to be advised of the character of 
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those oy 9 and to have an opportunity, however little it might 


influence the mind of the Executive, to place on file their ample refu- 
tation of the slanders and lies that had crept into the departments 
against them,— if that demand had been allowed, I must believe that 
most of the cases that are held up before the Senate would have been 
withdrawn or have gone through. ... 

In many of these cases, it leaked out in the community where the 
officer resided that charges had been filed against him. Some base 
fellows had been used for that unholy office; and, being advised that 
charges had been sent, the appeal was made to heads of the dif- 
ferent departments, and, I believe, in many cases to the President 
himself, to be advised of the character of the charges made. ... Here 
was an accusation, a hearing, a sentence, and an execution without 
om accused being advised of the character of the charges against 

ae 

What is it these people ask? An honorable discharge after honor- 
able service. That is all. They ask that they may go out of the 
offices, to the duties of which they have devoted themselves with 
conscientious fidelity, with an honorable discharge... . 

As I shall show presently, Democratic newspapers and many Dem- 
ocratic Congressmen do not approve of the policy that stimulates and 
invites charges against the characters of men and women and hides 
these charges from the light of day. That is the issue; and, great 
as the constitutional questions involved here may be, it is practicall 
a greater question whether this government in its civil service shall 
be administered as in the Star Chamber, where accusations may be 
lodged and heard and decided without the knowledge of the man 
whose interests are to be affected and whose character is to be black- 
ened.... Will you unite here in support of a proposition which 
denies toa Republican removed knowledge of the charges filed against 
him in a public department of this government?... My colleague 
(Mr. Vorhees) arraigned the Senate because, he said, we were con- 
demning the Attorney-General unheard. ... What does he think, then, 
of these trials that have been going on from day to day in the secrecy 
of the Postmaster-General’s office, with closed doors? These charges, 
by the thousand, are piled upon his table, and he assorts them over; 
and, without letting the persons accused know or have any intimation 
that they are accused at all, he deprives them of office and, so far as 
such a judgment can, of their good reputation... . 

My colleague said yesterday that the first feeling of the masses 
was for fair play.... Does he think this is fair play? In every 
Anglo-Saxon heart, and especially in the Western heart, among the 
frontiersmen, who always believed in a fair fight, there is that im- 
bedded sense of justice and fair play which resents and denounces 
these unfair methods. 


Mr. Harrison quotes with approval the following extract from the 
Freeman, an independent paper at Indianapolis : — 


A place is wanted for a camp-follower. Of course, it must be 
forthcoming. But Vilas has said that no one will be removed unless 
charges be preferred. So some convict or gutter-snipe is hired to 
blacken the character of the man who is unfortunate enough to hold 
the coveted place. When he is bounced, he tries to find out what 
is the reason for it; and he is told that he cannot be allowed to see 
the charges or to be faced by his accuser. He goes out under a 
cloud of suspicion. We say this is outrageous. It is one of the 
fundamental rules of Anglo-Saxon liberty that every man shall be 
entitled to a fair trial. And this swearing away the character of 
American citizens cannot be apologized for by the warmest friend of 
the administration. 


Mr. Harrison then refers to the case of the postmaster at Shelby- 
ville, as follows : — 


Last summer he was suspended from office. It was understood 
through the town that some charges had been presented against him. 
The men who made them did not disclose themselves, and he could 
gather at home no intimation as to their character. Whether they 
affected his personal integrity, whether they charged a mal-adminis- 
tration of the office, or whether he was simply charged with being a 
Republican, he could not tell. He sat down and addressed the Post- 
master-General a letter, asking in the most respectful way to be 
advised of the character of the charges against him. He got no 
answer. Need I add that? Who did get an answer? Failing to 
get an answer from the Postmaster-General, he addressed me this 
letter [here Mr. Harrison quotes the letter, asking for a copy of 
the charges preferred against him, and says]: Upon that letter 
I wrote on the ninth day of July, 1885, this indorsement: “ Respect- 
fully referred to the Honorable Postmaster-General. I hope you will 
not deny the request of Mr. Bone to be advised of the character of 
any charges filed against him, and to have an opportunity to meet 
them. The slip he encloses from the Democratic newspaper shows 
how good an officer he has made; and his good civil record, with a 
long gallant service in the war for the Union, entitles him, | think, 
to a favorable consideration of his request,” and adds: Not only this 
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soldier’s appeal to know, but my appeal in his behalf, went unan- 
swered from the post-office, and remain unanswered to this day. 
I want to know if there is a Democratic Senator here who approves 
of that sort of treatment of a citizen. I want to know if there is one 
who, much more, approves of that sort of treatment of a man who for 
four years fought for his country in the hour of its pressing danger. 
If the Democratic party means to unite upon this issue and in de- 
fence of these practices, then I welcome the issue. 


Mr. Harrison then cites the case of Isabelle De la Hunt, some- 
what similar in character, as well as a number of others, and says: 


I do lift up a hearty prayer that we may never have a President 
who will not pursue and compel his cabinet officers to pursue a civil 
service policy pure and simple upon a just basis, allowing men ac- 
cused to be heard, and deciding against them only upon competent 
proof and fairly, either have that kind of a civil service, or, for 
God’s sake, let us have that other frank and bold, if brutal, method of 
turning men and women out simply for political opinion. Let us 
have one or the other. They will not mingle. It was the conflict of 
these currents — the President on one side, endeavoring to be re- 
sponsive to his self-imposed pledges, and the pressure of his party on 
the other—that has driven those who were at the heads of the 
departments, in the attempt to preserve and maintain the President’s 
professions and at the same time to give to the hungry who were 
demanding to be fed,— it was an attempt to reconcile the irreconcil- 
able that has brought this wretched condition of things in which men 
and women are condemned without a hearing. Let us have one or 
the other, pure and simple. 


It seems incredible that the administration of the man who uttered 
these words should perpetuate this system of removals upon secret 
charges. Yet such is the fact. ~ 

Your committee concur most heartily with the expressions quoted 
above. They furnish the best standard of criticism possible of the 
system of removals which is still practised in the Post-office Depart- 
ment. It can never be unjust to the President to judge him by his 
own standard of duty, by his own conceptions of justice and fair 
play. The fittest condemnation of his own acts is found in his own 
words. Nor will it do to shift the responsibility from the chief Exec- 
utive to the heads of these departments. Mr. Harrison has told us 
why it cannot be so evaded: “I do lift up a hearty prayer that we 
may never have a President who will not either pursue or compel 
his cabinet officers to pursue a civil service policy pure and simple, ... 
or,” etc. It is not the Postmaster-General and his first assistant 
who, in the last analysis, is responsible. It is the President, who 
appointed Wanamaker and Clarkson, and who permitted these things 
to be. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. DuDLeEy FOouLKE, Chairman. 
CHAS. J. BONAPARTE. 
RICHARD H._ DANA. 
WAYNE MACVEAGH. 
SHERMAN S. ROGERS. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 





INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 


{Extract from Mohonk platform for 1890, adopted October 10.] 
Third.—It protests against the removal of capable officials for 
party reasons, and emphasizes the necessity of a permanent tenure 
and non-partisan administration in the Indian Bureau. 


REMOVALS WITHOUT CAUSE AT THE BALTIMORE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


The heart of Mr. Clarkson will warm toward Collector Marine, of 
Baltimore, who has just “fired” five or six employees who had 
passed the civil service examinations and were appointed under the 
civil service rules. The collector tells them that there are no charges 
against them, that they were doing satisfactory work, and that they 
were removed to make room for Republicans. This is the way he 
puts it, according to the Washington Pos¢: “*‘ But,’ said the collector, 
‘you know enough about politics to understand why this has to be 
done. We have got to make room for some of our friends.’ He 





then laughingly added, ‘ Your dismissal is for the good of the ser- 
vice,’ and politely bowed the decapitated officials out of the room.” 
This would seem to be a case for the Civil Service Commission to 
inquire into.— Springheld Republican, Oct. 6, 1890. 





A WESTERN VINDICATION. 


Excellent men in both parties, indeed, hundreds of thousands of 
such men, have had no patience and no toleration to extend toward 
the idea of civil service reform on the lines of the competitive or 
merit system; and this condition has continued up to the present day. 
And yet the Civil Service Reform League, as it points out in its ad- 
dress, has had its principles vindicated by the majority of the House 
of Representatives within a few weeks past, and has heard the lead- 
ing representative of the majority in the House publicly declare that, 
if there was one principle to the support of which the Republican 
party is committed, it was that of civil service reform. 

The League and the country, moreover, have beheld the wonderful 
change in our appointive system which places the filling of 32,000 
federal offices entirely at the disposal of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners and by the medium of a fair and free competitive system.— 
St. Paul Despatch, Oct. 3, 1890. 


MR. SWIFT ON THE REFORM. 


Its status in Indiana and the Country.—The Feeling toward President 
Harrison. 

Mr. Lucius B. Swift of Indianapolis, whose paper read before 
the National Civil Service Reform League caused so much discus- 
sion, expressed himself further on the reform issue in an interview 
with a Post reporter yesterday. Asked, “ What is the present status 
of civil service reform in Indiana?” he said: — 

“The agitation by civil service reformers in Indiana, carried on 
now for a number of years, aimed to show abuses in both federal and 
State service, has been an educational process, and has had a good 
effect on both parties. The people more and more generally are 
coming to believe that all minor offices, and very particularly the 
positions in our State institutions, ought to be taken out of politics. 
It is only a question of time when we shall have the merit system 
introduced by statute. I think the people generally feel friendly 
toward and respect the reformers.” 

“ What criticism would you make of the management of the federal 
service in Indiana by the present administration?” 

“The Indianapolis Post-office is the only one within the Civil Ser- 
vice Law. In that office, thanks to the Civil Service Commission, the 
law is enforced in a manner which must satisfy the most earnest civil 
service reformer. The vacancies are filled by taking the top man 
from the eligible list; and the local board has upon it two members 
not connected with the post-office,— Noble C. Butler and William P. 
Fishback. They are men of the strictest impartiality, are entirely 
fearless, and any person applying for examination is sure of the place 
to which he is entitled by his examination. At the last examination 
a negro obtained the first place. In the federal service outside of 
the classified service, which includes all but the Indianapolis Post- 
office, it is fair to say that the number of scandalous appointments is 
less than under President Cleveland: nevertheless, there are scan- 
dalous appointments. A clean sweep also has been going on, con- 
ducted in the usual manner and upon the usual principles, by Con- 
gressmen and party bosses. In this department of the service, the 
pledges of the platform and of the letter of acceptance have been 
grossly violated.” 

“What do you think of the outlook for civil service reform in 
general?” 

“T feel that one of the great dangers to the progress of civil service 
reform is that many of our ablest men are becoming so engrossed 
with tariff reform exclusively that the Democrats will think it unnec- 
essary to put a civil service reform plank into their platform of 1892, 
and will go into the campaign upon the tariff issue alone. This 
would be a great misfortune. I think such a plank would mean 
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something. The habit of reformers of steadily holding up planks 
and letters of acceptance is not pleasant to party machines, and they 
will not in the future be so apt to put in reform planks with the 
intention of disregarding them. With regard to the Republicans, 
President Harrison will by the end of his term have removed more 
than 100,000 office-holders to make room for personal and party fa- 
vorites. Notwithstanding the great advance which the present en- 
forcement of the law is causing civil service reform to make, I feel 
that President Harrison’s action ought not to be ratified by a renomi- 
nation and re-election. This is a somewhat stricter rule than reform- 
ers applied to President Cleveland, because the evils under the latter 
were greater; but the standard now is and ought to be higher. Presi- 
dent Harrison has no excuse. He chose his course, which has in it 
such landmarks as Clarkson. He must have foreseen the standard 
to which reformers would hold him. In view of these things and in 
order that people may not be called upon to ratify the loot of the ser- 
vice, I hope that the Republicans will present to the country a new 
candidate. 

“There are two points which I should like to add. One is that the 
Indianapolis Post-office, working under the merit system and with 
more than half the employees Democrats, never had anything like 
the efficiency it has to-day. The other is that, after dividing about 
all the spoil there is to divide, President Harrison, with his party 
machine, is a very unpopular man.”— Boston Post, October 4. 


POLITICAL SLAVES BOUGHT AWD SOLD. 


W. H. Collier, a reputable colored man, chairman of the Repub- 
lican Executive Committee of Marion County, says that George J. 
Cunningham, United States marshal, attempted to bribe him by offer- 
ing him a position in the Charleston custom-house if he would desert 
Brayton. Collier declined. He was afterward beset by various 
emissaries; and finally, just before the convention met, Thomas 
Miller, who is contesting Congressman Elliott’s seat, urged him to 
drop Brayton, offering him a government job either at Washington or 
Charleston, together with $300 in money. Collier says that the del- 
egates were bought like cattle. He declares that. if his statements 
are questioned, he will bring forward still more damaging facts, and 
will substantiate them by witnesses. 

He says that one of Webster's employees in the Internal Revenue 
Service told him that he was obliged to vote for Webster in order to 
keep his position—Columbia, S.C., despatch to New York Times, 
September 19. 


“VOLUNTARY ”(?) CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The October Civil Service Reformer contains a very clever edito- 
rial on the significance of a so-called request for voluntary subscrip- 
tions recently received by the employees of the Internal Revenue 
Service in Baltimore. The money raised was to be exclusively used 
for the benefit of the canvass of the Hon. Sidney E. Mudd in the 
fifth Congressional district, stated Senator Coffin, who “held up” the 
employees. They knew that Senator Coffin was the personal and 
political friend of the collector, and that Mudd, who seeks re-election, 
had largely contributed to the collector’s appointment ; and, as Mr. 
Quay would say, under all the circumstances Senator Coffin’s request 
could hardly be disregarded. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Oct. 29, 1890. Ex-Congressman Barnes Comp- 
ton is the opponent of Congressman Sidney E. Mudd in the fifth 
Maryland district for a seat in the next House. Compton was un- 
seated to make room for the Republican Mudd during the last ses- 
sion, and the fight has been quite spirited. 

Mudd has sought to secure assurances from Secretary Tracy of 
places in the Washington Navy Yard, so far without success. He 
sent a request to all Republican employees at the yard for contribu- 
tions to the campaign fund, and to-day the Democrats at work in the 
shops received the following note: — 





REPUBLICAN HEADQUARTERS, FIFTH MARYLAND DISTRICT, 
476 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Dear Sir,—You will “ie me by calling here to contribute to the 
expenses of the campaign. Yours truly, 


CHARLES E. CorFin, 7veasurer. 


About forty per cent. of the employees at the yard are Democrats, 
The patronage has not yet been bestowed on any politician, mainly 
as the result of the efforts of Commodore Folger, who has general 
charge of the ordnance shops at the yard. 

The Secretary was inclined to listen to the arguments of the Re- 
publican place-finders; but Folger insisted that the expert workman- 
ship needed must be based on competency and experience, uninflu- 
enced by politics. 

The attempt to intimidate the Democratic workmen, it is stated 
to-day, is not sanctioned at the department.—Boston Herald, Octo- 
ber 30. 


REPUBLICAN CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


If President Harrison and Postmaster-General Wanamaker were 
Democrats, they would have been given a big credit-mark by George 
William Curtis and the other Mugwump Pharisees at the recent 
meeting of the Civil Service Reform Association. Here is a list of 
some of the recently appointed officials in the Post-office Department, 
whose occupancy of their present positions illustrates the fact that 
the merit system of promotion is now in vogue: — 


“S. A. Whitfield, First Assistant Postmaster-General, promoted 
from Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 

“J. Lowrie Bell, Second Assistant Postmaster-General, promoted 
from superintendent railway mail service. 


“James E. White, superintendent railway mail service, promoted 
from division superintendent railway mail service, Sixth Division, 
Chicago,— one of the oldest and most efficient division superintend- 
ents in the service. And Mr. White’s first assistant at Chicago was 
put into the place which his promotion left vacant.” 


This, taken in connection with the loyal application of civil service 
reform principles in post-offices throughout the country,—among 
which the Milwaukee post-office is a conspicuous example,— ought to 
convince the most exacting and fastidious of civil service reformers 
that the present administration is one after his own heart.— Evening 
Wisconsin, October 7. 


THE SPOILS SYSTEM UN-AMERICAN, 


The system of patronage in offices we have always had, but it is 
none the less a system born of despotisms and aristocracies; and it 
is the merest cant to call it American. It is a system of favoritism 
and nepotism, of political influence and personal intrigue. In a 
word, it is as un-American as anything could well be; for a system 
by which Louis XIV. and his successors drained the life-blood of 
the French people, and by which Sir Robert Walpole and his suc- 
cessors corrupted the British Parliament, has no proper place on 
American soil, and is utterly abhorrent to the ideas upon which the 
democratic government of the United States has been founded and 
built up. Whatever may be said for or against the substitute which 
is now in part established, it is at least grounded on the American 
idea of a fair field and no favor; and this of itself is sufficient to prove 
it superior to a system which is all favor and no field at all.— Henry 
Cabot Lodge, in the October Century. 


NOTICE. 


The several associations will please remit to me at their early con- 
venience the usual annual contribution, at the rate of ten cents for 
each member on their respective rolls, Mr. Bursley having died since 
the date of the annual meeting. 

Office, 56 Wall Street, New York. 
October 22, 1890. 


WILLIAM POTTS, 
Secretary. 





